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Introductory. 


Bv  John  W.  Yerkes,  Danvieee,  Kv. 


Breeding  and  handling  fine  stock  is  said  to  be  a passion  com- 
mon to  the  people  of  Kentnck3-. 

Certain!}-  no  State  industry  has  engaged  more  of  the  time, 
thought  and  care  of  her  most  reputable  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens,  unless  agriculture  he  considered  and  catalogued  as  an 
industry  apart  and  distinct  from  the  breeding  of  live  stock. 

Hardl}-  had  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  men 
whose  history  is  in  many  regards  as  romantic,  as  full  of  color 
and  dramatic  espiode,  as  abounding  in  feats  of  courage,  en- 
durance and  patience  as  can  be  read  in  the  records  of  any  peo- 
ple, won  this  territory  from  the  savage,  when  our  first  farmers,, 
following  fast  on  the  footsteps  of  the  frontiersmen,  directed 
tlieir  careful  attention  to  this  industry.  Since  that  day  the 
Live  Stock  interests  of  Kentucky  have  been  of  commanding 
importance,  constituting  a department  which  has  been  and  is 
a source  of  prestige,  power,  wealth  and  enjoyment  to  her  peo- 
ple. The  tastes  of  her  early  settlers,  the  production  of  her 
soil,  the  conditions  of  anti-bellum  life,  contributed  each  its  due 
portion  toward  this  result.  The  bluegrass  and  cane  provided 
the  choicest  grazing  for  cattle  and  horses,  the  rich  valleys, 
and  fertile  uplands  produced  corn  for  fattening  mules  and 
hogs,  and  as  there  were  no  railroads,  and  hut  scant  water  fa- 
cilities by  which  the  products  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine, 
or  the  manufactorv  could  be  transported  to  market,  the  people 
naturally  turned  to  breeding  live  stock,  which,  when  in. 
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condition,  was  readily  driven  to  the  waiting  markets  that  the 
more  distant  south  or  other  points  afforded. 

Before  the  vast  fields  of  our  coal  and  mineral  deposits  had  been 
explored,  or  the  value  of  our  forests  counted  as  a factor  in  State 
wealth,  Kentucky  was  already  famous  for  the  speed,  symmetry 
and  endurance  of  her  horses,  for  the  weight  and  quality  of  her 
cattle  and  hogs,  for  the  size  and  strength  of  her  mules,  and  the 
flavor  of  her  mutton. 

The  present  century  had  just  opened,  but  few  years  having 
elapsed  since  Kentuckv  had  been  erected  into  a state  of  this 
Union,  when  individuals,  and  companies,  composed  of  neigh- 
bor farmers  and  friends  began  to  import  to  their  farms,  wa- 
tered by  the  Elkhorn,  Houston,  Stouer,  Licking  river  and 
other  beautiful  streams,  thoroughbred  horses,  short  horn  cat- 
tle and  finest  breeds  of  sheep  directlv  from  England  and  jacks 
from  Spain;  and  quickly  followfing  these  importations  begun  here 
the  developement  and  the  breeding  of  the  trotting  horse,  a 
truly  American  production. 

This  early  determination  on  the  part  of  our  local  breeders  to 
secure  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  highest  degree  of  individ- 
ual excellence,  regardless  of  cost,  was  the  certain  foundation 
of  a success,  which  was  rendered  more  rapid  by  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil,  water  and  climate,  and  the  almost  loving  care 
of  negro  grooms. 

Sons  gladly  took  up  the  work  laid  down  by  their  fathers  and 
toda}-  on  stock  farms  here  are  found  strains  of  blood  which  for 
three  qearters  of  a century  have  flowed  through  the  veins  of 
cattle  and  horses  grazing  in  these  same  woodland  pastures. 
New  crosses  have  been  added,  but  the  old  blood  lines  more  or 
less  retained. 

Kings  and  queens  in  the  trotting  and  thoroughbred  world 
have  been  bred  among  us,  Maud  S.,  Nancy  Hanks,  Kremlin, 
Allerton,  Miss  Woodford,  Ten  Broeck,  Hindoo,  Hanover  and 
many  others  equally  worthy  of  mention,  horses  whose  race 
shoes  plated  with  gold  will  be  heirlooms  in  our  forernost 
familes.  Whenever  a mile  track  has  been  opened  and  compe- 
tition in  speed  sought  the  Kentucky  thoroughbred  and  stand- 
ardbred  trotters  are  found  ready  to  face  the  flag  and  fight  to 
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the  finish.  And  it  is  but  the  statement  of  a simple  fact,  attested; 
by  the  books,  to  sa}'  that  up  to  the  present  date  when  the  time 
is  announced,  the  greatest  speed  is  credited  to  Kentucky  bred 
horses.  These  horses  will  not  be  seen  in  large  numbers  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Expo-^ition,  for  there  is  no  mile  track  to 
invite  them,  no  competition  in  speed,  no  contests  for  records. 

But  not  alone  to  horses,  thoroughbreds,  standard  bred 
trotters,  Morgan  horses,  or  saddlers  has  the  attention 
of  our  people  been  given.  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Southdown,  Cotswold  and  other  breeds,  Jacks  and  Jennets 
and  at  a later  day  Jersey  Cattle,  received  their  just  share 
of  attention  and  represent  more  large  investments  of  capital 
and  time  and  wise  selection  and  care  in  breeding.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  stock  farms  has  been  eagerly  sought  by  numer- 
ous bu3'ers  from  other  states  for  three  quarters  of  a century. 

As  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Texas  and  man}-  other 
sister  Commonwealths,  were  cleared  up,  grew  in  population, 
wealth  and  ambition,  their  citizens  soon  recognized  the  neces- 
sit}-  and  desirabilitv  of  improving  the  blood  lines  of  their 
stock,  and  the  wisdom  of  establishing  in  their  own  borders 
great  stock  farms  for  the  production  of  pure  blooded  animals. 
Prospective  purchasers  turned  natural!}-  to  Kentucky,  and  from 
her  superb  supplies  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  most  noted 
stock  farms  in  other  states  was  secured.  Xor  has  this  demand 
diminished,  but  increased  year  by  year,  and  one  of  most  nota- 
ble testimonials  to  the  superiorty  of  our  stock  to-day,  is  the 
great  throng  of  buyers,  representing  not  only  every  section  of 
this  continent,  but  also  foreign  purchasers,  who  attend  the  reg- 
ular public  sales  of  stock,  held  in  Lexington  and  other  places 
yearly. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  attractives  features  of  our 
Kentucky  stock  farms,  is  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which 
their  owners  greet  visitors.  All  are  welcome  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  blooled  stock,  whether  buyers  or  not.  None  of  the 
arts  or  tricks  of  the  sharp  seller  are  met  here.  Then  these 
establishments  are  as  a rule  quite  easy  of  access,  either  being 
directly  on  the  line  of  our  railroads,  or  within  a short  drive  of 
some  city  or  railroad  town.  To  a visitor  in  our  state,  no  trip 
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or  excursion  can  bring  more  pleasure  than  a few  days  spent 
in  visiting  the  stock  farms  of  Kentucky. 

And  in  the  name  of  the  owners  and  breeders  of  Kentucky 
Live  Stock,  I ask  your  careful  reading  of  this  short  pamphlet^ 
and  then  that  you  visit  the  state,  see  our  animals  in  their 
stalls  or  paddocks  or  as  they  graze  in  blue  grass  pastures,  ex- 
amine them  as  individuals,  study  their  pedigrees,  their  pro- 
ducing qualities,  the  greatness  of  the  families  they  represent, 
and  after  you  tire  of  this,  then  enter  the  mansion-house  and 
enjoy  the  hospitalit}'  of  old  Kentucky  homes. 

August,  1S93. 


The  Blood  Horse  in  Kentucky, 

[This  arricle  appeared  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  American  Turf  Register  and 
was  written  by  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  then  a prominent  lawyer  and 
farmer  of  Kentack\’,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguished  di- 
vines of  the  United  States.] 


Br.-edelbaxe,  near  Lexixgton,  Oct.  15,  1S29. 

Mr.  Editor: 

There  are  portions  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  and 
are  wholly  destitute  of  the  blood  horse;  there  are  other  por- 
tions where  the  taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  people,  accident, 
the  force  of  circumstances  or  some  other  causes,  have  brought 
that  noble  animal  to  a high  degree  of  perfection. 

Your  recollection  will  suppl}-  many  instances  of  the  first 
description.  Of  the  second,  east  Jerse}-,  the  southern  part  of 
New  York,  the  south  eastern  part  of  Yirginia,  the  central  parts 
of  South  Carolina,  the  upper  or  Northern  part  of  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  the  best  specimens.  IMarvland  is 
not  far  behind;  you  nia\-  think  not  all.  \’irginia,  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Kentucky  are  certainly  the  first.  My  present  business 
is  with  Kentucky. 

While  this  state  was  yet  a part  of  \’irginia,  its  population 
seems  to  have  brought  with  them  a passion  for  fine  horses 
which  has  grown  with  their  growth.  As  earlj-  as  1795,  (two 
years  onlj- after  we  set  up  on  our  own  account,  ) there  were  many 
extensive  studs  of  fine  horses.  Among  others,  INIr.  Hubbard 
Taylor  and  Col.  Abraham  Buford  had,  thirW  j-ears  ago,  very 
large  studs  of  blooded  horses;  and  in  1S06,  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  Breckinridge,  not  much  short  of  two  hundred 
mares,  fillies  and  colts  of  pure  blood  were  dispersed  to  differ- 
ent purchasers.  There  were  many  other  breeders  on  a smaller 
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-scale,  both  then  and  afterwards,  scattered  through  the  state: 

■ and  the  bred  stallions  from  Europe,  and  the  east  and  South 
■of  America,  have  here  found  their  most  profitable  market,  and 
propagated  by  far  their  most  numerous  stocks.  Buzzard, 
Royalist,  Dragon,  Speculator,  Spread  Eagle,  Forrister,  Aider- 
man,  Eagle,  Pretender,  Touchstone,  Archer  and  many  other 
of  the  finest  stallions  of  England,  stood  many  years  in  this 
state,  and  most  of  them  left  their  bones  among  us.  These 
horses  were  let  to  mares  (brought  here  by  gentlemen  settling 
in  the  state,)  the  get  of  Janus,  Fearnought,  Diomed,  IMedley, 
Wildair,  Sterling,  Shark,  and  indeed  most  of  the  best  stallions 
bred  or  imported  into  the  eastern,  southern  or  middle  states. 

In  many  instances  the  race  of  horses  thus  produced  has  no 
■doubt  been  injured  by  inferior  crossing;  but  many  animals 
are  preserved  pure;  and  the  general  effect  on  our  stock  has 
been  such,  that  the  half  and  three-quarter  blooded  horses  are 
more  numerous  by  far  than  the  scrub,  and  form  in  general  not 
only  the  saddle  and  carriage  horses,  but  also  the  wagon  and 
farm  horses  of  the  state. 

For  many  years  back,  blooded  mares  and  stallions  have  been 
annually  brought  into  this  state,  in  return  for  cattle,  hogs, 
mules,  geldings,  &c  driven  to  the  eastern  and  southern  market 
by  our  citizens.  To  say  nothing  of  our  native  horses,  who  are 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  any  on  the  continent,  our  state  is  full 
of  foreign  stallions  of  the  purest  blood.  Two  brothers  of  Sir 
■Archy,  one  (I'otomac)  b}-  his  sire,  and  the  other,  (Ilephestion) 
out  of  his  dam,  stand  within  a few  miles  of  Lexington.  The 
latter  is,  I believe,  the  only  living  son  of  Buzzard,  and  was  out  of 
the  best  mare  ever  on  this  continent.  Bertrand,  Cherokee,  Saxe 
Weimar,  Sumpter,  Kosciusko,  and  several  other  of  the  first 
■sons  of  Sir  Archy,  stood  within  less  than  a day’s  ride  of  Lexing- 
ton. His  brothers,  Hamlintonian,  Florizel, Cashier  and  Eclipse, 
(the  sire  of  Doublehead,)  have  a numerous  progeny  among 
us.  Aratus  recently  died  among  us.  No  part  of  the  United 
-States  can  perhaps  produce  so  large  a inamber  of  the  blood  and 
kindred  of  that  first  and  noblest  of  American  horses  as  this 
-state,  and  this  part  of  it. 

Our  stock  of  horses,  of  other  bloods  than  the  Diomed  or 
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Aich}%  or  only  remote!}'  related,  is  very  fine.  Blackbnrn’s. 
Whip  was  a thoroughbred  son  of  the  imported  Whip;  and  was, 
except  a defect  in  the  withers, the  most  beautiful  horse  I ever 
saw.  His  brother,  Rees’  Whip;  his  sons,Tiger,  Paragon,  Whip- 
ster, Kennon’s  Whip,  and  others,  are  fine  horses;  and  that  fam- 
iiy  is  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
ail}'.  The  Winter  Arabian,  an  Oriental  horse  of  the  purest 
race,  is  a remarkable  auimal,  and  is  producing  a striking  and 
very  superior  race  of  horses.  I saw,  in  the  possession  of  his. 
owner,  a picture  by  Jawett,  and  was  struck  with  the  likeness 
to  the  print  of  the  Godolphin.  A memoir  and  print  of  this 
horse,  could  not  fail  to  interest  your  readers.  Hoses,  son  of 
Sir  Harry,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Haxhall,  of  Petersburg,  Va. 
was  a fine  animal,  and  left  a small  but  very  choice  stock.  Mel- 
zor  by  Medley,  and  Albert  by  Melzor,  out  of  his  own  dam,  have 
also  produced  very  superior  stock. 

I will  not,  however,  unnecessarily  cumber  you  with  names. 
I am  no  racer;  never  was,  and  never  expect  to  be.  But  I am 
(and  my  ancestors  before  me  have  been  the  same,)  a particular 
breeder  of  blooded  stock.  I do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  more 
knowledge  or  accuracy  on  this  subject  than  any  gentleman 
may  easily  acquire,  and  every  breeder  ought  to  possess.  I have 
omitted  many  of  our  best  horses;  and  indeed  many  whole  fam- 
ilies; intending  onl}’  to  .give  a general  view,  that  I might  sat- 
isfy the  reader  of  the  facts  which  I set  out  to  establish;  namely,, 
th  at  we  now  have  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  every  race  of  high 
bred  horses  which  have  been  distinguished  in  England  or 
America  since  the  era  of  Godolphin;  that  there  is  a general  de- 
votion among  our  people  to  the  production  of  these  noble 
creatures;  and  that  both  of  these  facts  have  existed  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  If  our  stock  is  not  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  opportunity  nor  desire 
after  perfection,  nor  to  the  absence  of  au  exuberant  soil  and. 
fine  climate;  nor  to  the  failure  of  any  other  known  ingredient 
in  their  production.  All  those  we  have  long  had. 

There  are  mam'  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity,  whose  studs  are 
equal  to  any  in  this  countrv.  If  they  would  allow  themselves 
to  make  their  stock  public  by  furnishing  a list  for  your  Regisr 
ter,  it  would,  among  other  things,  fully  confirm  all  I have 
written,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 


The  Kentucky  Thoroughbred, 


Bv  Basil  Guest,  Danville,  Kentucky. 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years  love  and  admiration  for 
the  thoroughbred  horse  have  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  sport 
loving  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  compilation  of  stud 
books  valuable  information  regarding  pedigrees  has  been 
found  in  musty  files  of  old  newspapers  printed  before  the  Rev- 
olution. The  problem  of  breeding,  always  difficult,  has  during 
the  past  century  been  a matter  of  closest  study  by  ambitious 
thoroughbred  owners,  and  pedigrees  beginning  across  the 
waters  and  clearly  traced  here  for  ten  decades  are  diligently 
scanned  and  results  of  crosses  noted.  Each  succeeding  year 
has  seen  this  work  increase,  and,  as  the  results  have  produced 
finer  and  faster  horses,  so  love  and  admiration  for  them  has 
strengthened  and  broadened  until  now  in  nearly  every  section 
between  the  Oceans,  states  claim  and  evince  intense  interest 
in  the  career  and  fortunes  of  their  own  home  bred  favorites. 

Prominent  among  these  States  stands ‘‘Old  Kentucky.”  where 
the  purest  blood  courses  through  the  veins  of  her  racers 
and  to-day  the  world  turns  to  this  Commonwealth  for  the  run- 
ners with  which  to  furnish  “the  sport  of  kings.”  At  first  in 
this  State  the  breeder,  as  as  a rule,  ran  his  own  horses,  and  the 
names  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  are  linked  with 
names  of  the  winners  of  notable  racing  events.  Race  courses 
were  speedily  opened  in  Kentucky  and  soon  became  famous  as 
any  in  the  South  or  East. 


These  courses  were  the  pride  of  the  old  school  turfmen,  and 
an  honor  to  the  State. 

The  Old  Kentucky  Association  opened  her  gates  in  1826,  at 
Lexington,  and  at  her  regular  meetings  held  continuously  from 
that  date  man}-  of  the  celebrities  of  the  turf  won  their  first 
laurels. 

A student  of  the  names  of  the  various  boards  of  officials  that 
have  managed  the  affairs  of  this  historic  course  for  nearly 
sevent}-  years,  will  find  among  them  more  noted  thoroughbred 
breeders  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  similar  Association. 

Among  the  old-time  breeders,  to  whose  ability,  energ}-,  zeal 
and  care,  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  present  is  due,  may  I 
not  mention  Alexander,  Buford,  Blackburn,  Claj-,  Warfield, 
Burbridge,  Farris,  the  Harpers  and  Richards,  who  were  con- 
stant visitors  to  the  old  Lexington  course.  Besides  this  track 
the  Oakland  track  at  Louisville  and  the  Spring  Hill  Park  track 
at  Crab  Orchard  Springs  were  in  antibellum  days  popular  re- 
sorts of  breeders  and  owners,  and  the  scene  of  noted  contests. 

At  that  early  day,  shipping  facilities  being  scant,  the  contests 
were  largely  limited  to  local  horses  and  the  rivalry  between 
local  owners  and  breeders  led  to  the  greatest  care  in  breeding 
and  importation  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  thor- 
oughbreds of  England.  Often  the  contests  were  between 
States  or  sections,  and  a race  betweeen  such  celebrities  as  Grey 
Eagle  and  Wagner,  run  in  1839,  was  second  in  point  of  interest 
only  to  a Presidential  election. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  run  through  the  list  of  the  great  thor- 
oughbreds owned  in  Kentucky,  and  to  name  their  achievements. 

Of  the  old  horses,  Boston  and  Imp.  Glencoe  may  be  iianied^ 
and  Lexington,  son  of  Boston,  and  the  idol  of  the  American 
turf,  must  be  mentioned.  His  famous  races  are  historic,  and  in 
the  stud  he  has  no  equal  in  the  transmission  of  speed.  His 
descendants  yearly  add  new  honors  to  his  name.  Just  across 
the  road  from  the  home  of  Lexington,  in  Woodford  count}-, 
were  foaled  Longfellow  and  Ten  Broeck.  The  first  was  im- 
ported Leamington’s  most  illustrious  son,  and  memory  needs 
no  urging  to  recall  the  memorable  turf  battle  between  him  and 
Harry  Bassett,  when  all  Kentucky  journeyed  to  Long  Branch  to 


witness  their  struggle  for  supremacy  ou  the  famous  track  by 
the  sea.  It  was  the  East  against  Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  won. 

Ten  Broeck  was  the  first  horse  to  travel  a mile  better  than 
1:40,  and  his  record  stood  the  test  for  forty  years.  At  one  time 
he  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  record  for  all  distances,  one 
two,  three  and  four  miles,  an  honor  never  won  before  or  since 
by  any  horse.  Mollie  McCarty  was  brought  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  rob  hitn  of  his  laurels,  and  the  famous  race  of  July  4, 
1S78,  was  run  at  Louisville.  It  was  the  West  against  Kentucky, 
and  Kentucky  won. 

A mile  further  down  the  turnpike  and  almost  within  sight  of 
the  paddocks  of  Lexington,  Longfellow  and  Ten  Broeck  was 
the  home  of  the  great  Enquirer.  Driving  on  through  the 
beautiful  Blue  Grass  country,  in  a few  miles,  you  visit  stock 
farms  made  famous  by  Glenelg,  Virgil,  Billet,  Onondaga 
Ilimyar,  Hindoo,  Hanover,  Prince  Charlie,  St.  Blaise,  and  many 
others. 

With  such  horses  in  the  stud  and  mated  with  mares  of  royal 
lineage  no  wonder  that  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  command 
the  largest  prices.  The  sales  of  3'earlings  from  these  stock 
farms  attract  large  attention,  and  whether  speed  be  made  the 
standard,  or  value  the  test,  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  outrank 
all  competitors.  According  to  the  best  compilations  some  980 
thoroughbred  v-earlings  have  passed  under  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer  at  the  various  sales  in  Kentucky,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  places  in  the  United  States  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1893,  and  the  highest  priced  j-earling  sold  was  by 
Longfellow,  a Kentucky  bred  and  owmed  horse,  out  of  a Ken- 
tucky mare,  price  f 7,800.  The  get  of  Salvator  at  these  same 
sales  brought  the  largest  average,  fifteen  being  sold  for  $57,- 
900,  an  average  of  $3,860.  Salvator  was  bred  in  this  State. 

Boundless,  winner,  only  a few  weeks  ago,  of  the  great  $50,000 
race  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  beautiful  dome  of  the  Administration  Building,  w’as  bred 
in  Kentucky,  by  Harry  O’Fallen,  out  of  a Kentucky  mare,  End- 
less, by  Enquirer. 

The  sales  of  j-earlings  alone  from  one  stock  farm  here 
amounted  last  j-ear  to  nearlj-  $100,000. 
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The  thoroughbred  interest  of  Kentucky,  not  onh"  bring  into 
the  State  each  3-ear  large  sums  of  mone3-,  but  b}-  reason  of  the 
splendid  conditions  existing  here  favorable  to  the  production 
of  this  breed  of  horses  in  the  highest  type,  man}-  persons  have 
moved  here  from  other  States  to  engage  in  breeding  runners, 
or  have  bought  lands  here  and  established  great  stock  farms, 
which  the3’  commit  to  the  care  of  competent  managers. 

To  persons  desiring  to  bu3-  thoroughbreds  or  to  engage  in 
breeding  them,  no  other  State  can  offer  such  inducements. 

Visitors  are  cordiall3-  invited  and  will  be  hospitabh'  treated. 


Short  Horn  Cattle  of  Kentucky, 

Past,  Present  and  Future. 


Bv  Wm.  \Varkiei.d,  Bexington,  Kv. 


The  earliest  pioneers  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  ofKen- 
tnckv — woodsmen  as  they  were — appreciated  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  great  Bluegrass  Region.  The  first  settlers 
realized  the  future  of  the  earthly  paradise  which  they  had 
entered  upon  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  little  communi- 
ties scattered  here  and  there  in  the  more  attractive  valleys 
early  enjoyed  the  fruitage  of  its  resources.  It  was  more  than  any 
other  thing  the  grass  of  the  country  that  was  commented  upon. 
Hence  it  was  that  its  reputation  spread  as  a grazing  country. 
It  was  not  the  country  for  the  plough,  but  for  the  lowing  herds 
and  the  bleating  flocks ; others  might  rival  its  crops,  none  its 
woodland  pastures.  As  such  it  was  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 
first  settlers,  who,  full  of  the  inspiration  of  the  newly  won 
freedom  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  still  brought  with  them 
the  inheritance  of  a people  who  did  not  love  to  labor  with  their 
own  hands,  men  who  had  executive  ability  in  a large  measure 
and  whose  aspiration  was  to  direct  operations  upon  a large 
scale  rather  than  personally  to  conduct  the  slow  and  tedious 
processes  of  making  a living  out  of  a small  and  laboriously  cul- 
tivated farm.  Naturally,  with  the  Southern  instinct,  the  horse 
was  the  first  domestic  animal  of  pure  blood  brought  to  Ken- 
tucky. But  as  early  as  1785  a family  by  the  name  of  Patton 
began  the  process  of  introducing  well  bred  cattle.  Their  farm 
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was  near  the  spot  where  Nicholasville,  in  Jessamine  County >. 
now  stands.  These  cattle  were  chielly  part  bred  longhorns — 
the  improved  Durham  having  at  this  time  but  begun  their  reign 
in  England.  The  shorthorn  at  this  earlj-  day  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Milk  Breed,  while  under  the  magic  of  Bake- 
well’s  breeding  the  long  horns  claimed  the  honor  of  being 
Beef  Breed,  and  the  two  were  long  to  be  intermixed  in 
America  and  to  arouse  not  a little  question  as  to  their  rela- 
tive merits.  The  mixture  had  begun  in  the  older  states  and 
in  Kentucky  we  find  them  constantly  interbred  so  long  as 
this  so-called  Patton  stock  was  practically  the  only  representa- 
tive of  thoroughbred  cattle  in  the  West.  The  Pattons  made 
several  individual  importations;  Capt.  William  Smith,  of  Fay- 
ette, in  iSio  brought  out  the  famous  bull  “Buzzard”  304,  a 
mixed  bred  Patton,  to  the  ver}’  slight  advantage  of  western 
cattle,  and  others,  equally  enterprising,  from  time  to  time 
joined  in  the  same  derserving  work. 

The  j-ear  1817,  however,  marks  the  true  beginning  of  short 
horn  breeding  in  Kentucky.  In  that  year  IMr.  Lewis  Sanders, 
who  deserves  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  cattle  breeders  of 
America,  imported  eight  short  horns,  “purchased  in  England 
without  limitation  as  to  price.”  This  importation  was  an 
epoch-making  event  and  the  great  impulse  of  live  stock  im- 
provement dates  from  it.  Criticised  and  discredited  as  to  ped- 
igree by  the  lovers  of  technicalities,  this  importation  did  as. 
much,  or  more,  for  the  country  as  any  importation  ever  brought 
to  Kentucky.  It  awoke  general  interest,  stimulated  competi- 
tion and  wherever  the  blood  went  it  improved  the  cattle  of  the 
country  both  as  to  beef  and  milk. 

The  years  from  1817  to  1831  we  may  consider  as  a period  of 
testing.  During  this  time  the  contest  raged  between  the  old 
Pattons,  the  long  horns,  Plerefords  and  short  horns.  The  ver- 
dict was  overwhelminglj’  in  favor  of  the  short  horns,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  short  horn  has  reigned  without  a 
rival  in  the  beautiful  fields  of  blue  grass.  During  this  time 
the  question  was  one  of  excellence  alone,  the  pedigree  question 
having  not  as  yet  intruded  itself  into  the  contest.  The  points 
which  determined  the  preference  in  favor  of  the  short  horn 
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■were  superior  excellence  both  for  beef  and  milk,  superior 
thrift,  and  superior  fineness.  It  is  worth}'  of  note  that  in  all 
live  stock  breeding  in  Kentucky  the  question  of  fineness,  for 
which  the  people  have  an  inborn  instinct,  has  always  played  an 
important  part.  The  long  horn  and  Hereford,  every  other  con- 
sideration apart,  would  never  have  satisfied  the  taste  of  the 
public  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  bone  or  want  of  attract- 
iveness and  beauty  of  carriage. 

With  the  year  1831  a new  period  of  importation  began,  co- 
incident with  the  c^uickened  financial  life  of  the  country,  the 
great  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  the  opening  up  of  western 
lands.  It  began  with  a speculative  tendency  but  possessed  so 
much  of  solid  merit  that  it  outlived  the  disasters  of  1837  and 
established  the  breed  on  a very  thorough  footing  in  the  state. 
The  first  stock  came  chiefly  from  the  importations  of  Colonel 
John  Hare  Powell,  Df  Philadelphia.  They  were  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish strains,  chiefly  selected  by  that  great  breeder,  Mr.  Joseph 
Whittaker.  Besides  these  ]\Ir.  Walter  Dun  made  a direct  im- 
portation in  1833.  The  high  prices— reaching  as  high  as  two 
thousand  dollars— that  were  now  being  realized  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  various  importing  companies.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  the  Ohio  Importing  Company  which  contained  a 
number  of  Kentucky  breeders  and  which  made,  in  1836  and 
1837,  one  of  the  most  notable  importations  ever  brought  to 
America.  This  will  be  readily  realized  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  among  the  importations  of  this  company  were  Illustra- 
rious,  Josephine,  Plarriet,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Young  Mary  and 
Young  Phyllis,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  most  famous  fami- 
lies in  America,  and  from  this  stock  came  such  celebrated  sires 
as  Matchem  (2283),  Gold  finder  (2066),  and  Renick  (903).  By 
this  time  -vve  find  among  the  breeders  some  of  the  best  known 
names  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  breed,  the  names 
of  Dudley,  Renick,  Cunningham,  Yanmeter  and  Warfield,  while 
such  prominent  men  as  Gen.  Janies  Garrard,  Henry  Clay  and 
Robert  Breckinridge  were  among  those  who  from  personal  in- 
terest or  public  spirit  were  actively  interested  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  breed.  One  of  the  most  notable  im- 
portations was  that  of  the  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  Import- 
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ing  Company-,  selected  by  Rev.  R.  T.  Dillard  and  Nelson  Dud- 
ley-, Esq., — selected  “without  limit  as  to  price  bnt  having  re- 
gard especially  to  their  fattening  and  milking  qualities.”  The 
reputation  of  the  importers  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  animals. 

About  this  period  a great  conflict  began  to  rage  between  the 
old  and  the  new  stock,  and  a very  sharp  contest  took  place  in. 
the  Fair  rings,  and  great  interest  was  attracted  by  the  public 
sales  which  gave  an  opportunitj-  to  test  the  comparative  popu- 
larity of  the  strains.  The  old  Seventeens  more  than  held  their 
own  in  the  Fair  ring, and  there  was  little  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  newer  importations  at  the  public  sales.  The  conclusion 
which  we  are  forced  to  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  not  only 
had  the  the  cattle  suffered  no  deterioration  in  America,  but 
that  the\-  had  lound  a grateful  climate  and  a congenial  soil  and 
had  prospered  under  intelligent  breeding. 

With  1S52  we  reach  a new  period  which  we  iiiav  call  the 
middle  importations.  Short  horn  cattle  in  England  had 
reached  a ver}-  high  position  in  public  appreciation;  taste  was 
assuming  the  character  which  has  marked  recent  years:  pedi- 
gree had  become  an  important  consideration,  and  the  great 
herds  which  have  given  character  to  English  breeding  had  been 
long  established.  The  North  Kentucky  Importing  Company 
was  organized  early  in  1S53  made  an  importation  the  same 
year  which  had  a very  great  effect  upon  the  cattle  of  the  state. 
Selected  bv  IMessrs.  Nelson  Dudley,  Charles  T.  Garrard  and 
Solomon  Vanmeter,  the  cattle  were  excellent  both  as  individu- 
als and  ill  breeding.  There  were  ten  bulls  which  cost  in  Eng- 
land 55.500  and  sold  in  .\nierica  at  the  companv’s  sale  for  52S,- 
000.  Among  them  were  Young  Chilton  (11270S),  Orontes  Sec- 
ond,! 11S77),  Challenger,  325,  Fortunatus,  1564,  and  Yorkshire 
Maynard  (14043).  Among  the  cows  were  such  celebrated  ani- 
mals as  Lad}-  Stanhope,  Lady  Fairy,.  Roan  Duchess,  Goodness,. 
Gem,  Mazurka,  Lady  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland., 
The  fifteen  cows  cost  in  England  $5,900  and  sold  for  $19,000.. 
The  influence  of  the  importation  is  to  be  read  in  the  subse- 
quent historv'  of  suchherds  as  the  Bedfords,  Alexanders,  War- 
fields,  Clays,  Renicks,  Martins  and  VanM.eters.. 


About  this  period  the  late  Robert  A.  Alexander,  who  did  as- 
much  for  Kentucky  live  stock  as  any  man  w ho  ever  lived,  began 
his  great  series  of  importations,  building  up  from  them  not 
only  his  own  great  herd  at  Woodburn,  but  also  improving: 
the  herds  of  his  own  state  and  the  whole  western  country,  and 
stimulating  other  breeders  to  importations  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  his  own. 

hroni  ICS52  to  1878  the  breeding  of  short  horn  cattle  in  Ken- 
tuck}-  was  one  of  the  great  industries,  employing  a large 
amount  of  capital  and  inviting  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the 
best  men  in  the  coinmunity,  possessing  all  the  dignity  and 
delightfulness  of  the  most  elevating  pursuit  which  can  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  combiuiug 
with  it  all  of  that  stimulation  which  comes  to  an  intelligent 
mind  from  constant  contact  with  experiments  in  the  highest 
scientific  investigation.  The  attractiveness  of  short  horn  breed- 
ing was  universally  recognized.  While  as  yet  the  great  num- 
ber of  breeders  of  other  stock  were  blindly  following  tradition,, 
short  horn  breeders  both  in  England  and  in  America  were  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  inquiries  into  the  nature  operand  ation  of 
the  principles  of  breeding,  the  influence  of  heredit}'  and  kin- 
dred natural  laws,  and  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  transmission  of  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  both  in- 
England  and  in  America  the  short  horn  has  been  chosen  as- 
the  test  of  scientific  theories  of  heredity.  The  association  of 
the  breed  with  such  high  views  has  been  to  its  great  advantage 
and  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators  in  the  eighth  de- 
cade of  the  century  its  history  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 
The  highest  prices  which  have  ever  been  obtained,  were  real- 
ized in  the  period  between  1873  and  1878.  New’  importations 
had  been  pouring  in  from  Europe.  The  great  conflict  between 
Booth  and  Bates  dominated  the  heavens.  The  enormous  prices 
of  Duchess  cattle,  reaching  as  high  as  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  a single  animal— realized  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale  of 
1873  brought  new  and  unfortunate  elements  into  the  profes- 
sion. The  color  craze  and  other  minor  fancies  and  prejudi- 
cies  complicated  the  already  heated  discussions  of  fancy  pedi- 
grees and  gradually  undermined  and  destroyed  the  great  busi- 
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uess  in  Kentucky.  In  the  3’ear  of  187S  there  were  probabl}' 
three  hundred  breeders  of  registered  short  horn  cattle  in  Ken- 
tucky representing  a capital  of  millions  of  dollars. 

During  this  long  period  the  short  horn  interest  had  done  far 
more  for  the  state  than  is  represented  by  even  so  great  a busi- 
ness as  this.  The  ordinary  scrub  had  disappeared  from  mau\- 
of  the  counties  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  high  bred 
grades,  many  of  them  showing  the  prepotenc}’  of  the  race  to 
such  a degree  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  thor- 
oughbred. Hence  sprang  the  command  of  the  fanc\-  feef  mark- 
et which  so  long  was  an  honor  to  the  state  and  which  iu  a 
modified  degree  still  remains.  Indeed,  however  much  thor- 
oughbred breeding  has  declined  or  raav  decline,  a high  grade 
of  beef  cattle  is  an  assured  product  of  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  breeding  interest  in  Kentucky.  Since  1878 
all  except  the  most  devoted  have  been  driven  out  of  the  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  prevailing  low  prices.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  been  accentuated  b}-  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
western  states  and  the  greater  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
breeding  of  horses.  A few  conspicous  herds  still  remain,  not- 
ably those  of  Messrs.  Renick,  Moberly,  Alexander,  while  the 
Grasmere  herd  has  been  bred  on  the  same  principles  from  its 
foundation  in  1S24,  to  the  present  time.  Since  it  is  now  the 
oldest  herd  iu  the  world  of  continuous  historv,  I maj-  be  par- 
doned to  pride  with  which  I regard  the  work  begun  b\’  my 
father  so  long  ago. 

But  the  demand  for  cattle  has  been  small  and  the  profits  in 
the  last  ten  vears  infinitesimal.  At  the  same  time,  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  nothing  like  so  bad  as  at  a number  of  periods 
in  1113’  memor3’when  to  sell  a 3-oung  animal  for  50  dollars  was  in- 
deeu  a red  letter  da3-.  But  from  the  most  sanguine  point  of 
view  the  present  can  onU-  be  regarded  as  one  ot  those  periods 
of  depression  which  from  time  to  time  drive  out  speculators, 
wipe  out  inferior  stock,  and  prepare  the  wa3’  for  safe  and  sound 
breeding  from  the  most  excellent  of  the  breed.  The  future 
therefore  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  certaint3’.  So  long  as  the 
general  depression  in  agricultural  affairs  continues  the  thor- 
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'oughbred  stock  market  must  also  be  depressed.  The  recent 
improvement  in  price  in  market  cattle  ma}'  be  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  sign,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  day 
•will  never  come  when  there  will  not  exist  a fair  demand  for 
high  bred  stock  to  improve  the  beef  cattle  of  the  country,  and 
the  claims  for  the  short  horn  are  not  to  be  liglitly  passed  over 
in  any  period  when  agricultural  interests  flourish.  No  form  of 
stock  breeding  can  claim  superior  attractiveness  over  that  of 
this  famous  breed.  They  have  proved  in  the  past  their  supe- 
riority both  for  the  pail  and  the  block;  in  docility  and  beauty 
they  are  unsurpassed  and  both  the  scientist  and  the  intelligent 
breeder  of  all  classes  of  animals  have  looked  to  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  this  breed  as  the  most  important  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  practicle  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  practical  breeding.  In  the  history  of  the  developement  oft  hor- 
oughbred  animals  the  short  horn  will  alwaA’s  hold  a position  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  so  thoroughly  have  they  justified 
in  their  perfection  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them  that  they 
may  be  expected  to  constantly  re-assert  their  pre-eminent  at- 
tractiveness to  successive  gererations  of  country  gentlemen, 
and  not  less  to  the  practical,  hard  headed,  clear  witted,  small 
farmer  of  American  pluck  and  and  perr  everance. 


The  Trotting  Horse  of  Kentucky 


3Jy  Sam’i,.  G.  Boyle,  Editor  Kentucky  Stock  Farm,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


The  American  trotting  horse  is  probably  the  most  useful 
animal  ever  produced.  He  is  adapted  to  a greater  variet}-  of 
purposes  than  any  other  member  of  the  horse  family,  and  es- 
pecially, as  a light  harness  animal,  he  is  without  a rival.  It  is 
not  claiming  too  much  to  assert  that  the  history  of  the  trotting 
horse  demonstrates  almost  beyond  cavil  that  in  no  other  State 
or  countr}'  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  is  he  produced  with 
anything  like  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  in  that  pecu- 
liarly favored  region  known  as  the  “Bluegrass”  portion  of 
Kentucky.  Its  limestone  soil  and  water,  its  salubrious  climate 
and  above  all  the  luxuriance  of  its  “Bluegrass”  (a  species  of 
vegetation  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  good  horses 
than  any  other  vegetable  product),  combined  with  other 
■causes,  have  given  this  section  a pre-eminence  in  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  trotting  horses  that  would  elsewhere  be 
sought  in  vain. 

Kentucky  was  originally  a portion  of  Virginia.  Before  and 
immediately  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  many  of  the  ad- 
venturous spirits  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Virginia,  attracted 
Ly  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  possessed  by  the  “county 
of  Kentucky,”  sought  homes  in  its  splendid  forests.  The  Vir- 
:ginian  was  a natural  horseman,  and  at  a very  early  day  import- 
ed from  England  the  blood  of  her  best  race  horses.  Very- 
early  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  much  of  this  blood  had  been 
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brought  from  Virginia  and  a centurj’  ago  there  were  magnifi- 
cent thoroughbred  studs  in  the  “Bluegrass.”  The  exigencies 
of  frontier  life  demanded  a good  class  of  saddle  horses.  Dis- 
tances between  settlements  were  great  and  the  roads  were  not 
adapted  to  vehicles.  The  thoroughbred  had  all  the  essentials 
of  good  saddle  horses  except  the  gait.  People  who  travel 
much  on  horse-back  soon  discover  that  any  easy  gait  is  a great 
desideratum.  It  was  not  a great  while,  therefore,  before  the 
pacing  horse  was  imported  from  Canada  and  other  countries, 
and  it  became  quite  the  fashion  to  interblend  the  blood  of  the 
race  horse  with  that  of  the  pacer.  From  this  cross,  which  was 
very  frequently  made,  sprung  the  Kentucky  saddle  horse,  an 
animal  that  has  since  gained  a world-wide  reputation  for 
beauty  of  conformation,  docility  of  temper,  grace  and  ease  of 
movement  and  ability  to  endure  severe  service.  Kentucky  sad- 
dlers have  been  eagerly  sought  for  wherever  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  people  made  saddle  horses  a necessity  and  as  an 
article  of  luxury  they  have  been  in  great  demand  for  the  better 
part  of  a century.  This  breed  has  long  been  an  established 
famih’,  and  on  manv  of  the  farms  devoted  to  saddle  horses,  one 
:iiay  now  see  foals  following  their  dams  moving  at  the  different 
saddle  gaits,  the  pace,  the  rack,  the  running  walk,  etc. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  trottin<f  horse  proper 
began  to  be  bred  in  Kentucky.  Probably  the  first  experiments 
were  made  at  Woodburn,  the  justly  celebrated  farm  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  that  has  since  been  so  great  a factor  in  the  produc. 
tion  of  the  trotting  horse.  The  proprietor  of  this  establish- 
ment had  collected  an  excellent  band  of  brood  mares,  many  of 
which  are  now  famous  among  the  great  foundation  matrons  of 
the  country.  Norman,  Edwin  Forrest  and  Pilot,  Jr.,  were 
among  the  first  sires  that  were  used  to  produce  harness  foals. 
Though  probably  none  of  these  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
great  sire  their  blood  was  of  inestimable  value  in  providing  a 
starting  point  from  which  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  building  up  a great  family  of  trotting  horses.  The  next  im- 
portant addition,  indeed  almost  contemporaneous  with  these, 
was  Mambrino  Chief,  that  was  brought  to  Kentucky  about  the 
jear  1852  by  the  Hon.  James  B.  Clay,  a son  of  the  illustrious 
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Henn,'  Clay,  who  was  himself  a great  fancier  of  horses,  Ham- 
brino  Chief  was  a scion  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Messenger  family  that  had  furnished  by  far  the  greate  rpor- 
tion  of  the  trotting  leaven  to  the  American  trotting  horse.  The 
blood  of  Mambrino  Chief  was  blended  in  very  many  instances 
with  that  of  Norman  and  Edwin  Forrest  and  not  infrequently 
with  that  of  Pilot,  Jr.,  and  from  these  and  other  crosses  a strain 
was  evolved  that  needed  but  little  to  make  it  a great  trotting 
family,  or  rather  a number  of  great  trotting  families.  Some 
years  later  the  sons  of  that  wonderful  sire,  Hambletonian  lo*. 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Kentucky.  The  work  of 
preparation  had  been  grandly  performed.  Nowhere  on  earth 
was  there  such  a class  of  brood  mares  to  meet  the  embrace  of 
these  stallions  as  were  found  upon  the  Bluegrass  sod.  Other 
States  had  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  production  of 
horses  adapted  to  the  plow  and  to  the  wagon  ; but  Kentucky 
with  the  commingled  blood  of  the  thoroughbred  and  the  pacer,, 
topped  with  that  of  such  sires  as  Norman,  Edwin  Forrest, 
Pilot,  Jr.,  and  Mambrino  Chief  was  in  condition  to  derive  the 
largest  advantages  possible  from  an  infusion  of  the  pure  trot- 
ting currents  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  flambletonian  and 
was  transmitted  bj’  him  to  many  of  his  great  sons. 

In  such  horses  as  Alexander's  Abdallah,  George  Wilkes, 
Happy  Medium,  Dictator,  Strathmore,  Harold,  Aberdeen,  Bis- 
marck, Sentinel  and  other  sons  of  this  great  sire  it  seemed 
that  the  precise  element  that  was  necessary  to  produce  a great, 
race  of  trotters  when  crossed  with  the  highly-bred  Kentucky 
mares  was  to  be  found.  The  results  of  commingling  these 
lines  of  blood  have  been  wonderful,  surpassing  by  far  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  men  to  whose  acumen  and  foresight  they 
were  in  a great  measure  due.  Many  Hambletonian  horses 
that  were  brought  to  Kentucky  were  but  slightly  regarded  in 
their  native  States,  but  became  there  the  founders  of  mighty 
lines  of  trotters,  and  their  offspring  in  the  first  and  in  the 
later  generations  have  been  crowned  kings  and  queens  of  the 
trotting  turf. 

While  Kentucky  has  no  monopoly  of  trotting  blood,  yet  one 
hazards  nothing  in  asserting  that  in  that  State  it  is  more  uni- 
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versally  diffused  than  otherwise.  The  same  lines  of  breeding: 
that  originally  gave  her  such  great  pre-eniineuce  have  been, 
kept  up  and  are  now  the  common  heritage  of  the  stock  of  the 
State.  No  blood  is  there  more  prevalent  than  that  of  Mam- 
brino  Chief.  Its  excellence  was  early  discovered  and  very 
man}  of  the  brood  mares  and  stallions  of  the  State  trace  to 
him  through  numerous  channels.  A cross  to  Pilot,  Jr.,  to 
Norman,  or  to  Bdwin  Forrest,  is  also  found  in  very  many  of 
the  native  ICeutucky  mares.  And  even  in  the  ordinary  horses, 
and  work  animals  are  often  lines  of  the  richest  breeding. 
Many  of  the  mares  that  are  now  condemned  to  servile  tasks 
have  the  elements  in  them  of  great  dams  and  brilliant  per- 
formers. All  they  lack  is  the  opportunity  to  show  their  great- 
ness. This  fact  is  duly  appreciated  by  breeders  from  other 
States  who  annuall}'  send  many  of  their  be.st  stallions  to  Ken- 
tucky that  the}’  may  there  have  opportunities  in  the  stud  that 
cannot  elsewhere  by  found.  They  have  learned  by  many  years 
e.xperience  that  in  no  other  region  can  a stallion  become 
famous  as  a sire  so  quickly  as  in  the  fertile  “Bluegrass”  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  practice  (which  is  C]uite  common)  of  sending  great  stal- 
lions to  Kentucky  to  make  reputations,  has  served  in  a still 
greater  degree  to  enrich  the  trotting  blood  of  that  State,  and 
conducing  to  this  end  the  enterprise  of  the  Kentuckv  breeders, 
in  procuring  scions  of  the  best  families  in  other  localities,  has 
been  a very  potent  influence  for  good,  so  that  now  with  all 
these  concurring  circumstances  Kentucky  stands  far  and  away 
in  ad\ance  of  any  other  state  or  section  as  a breeding  ground 
for  trotting  horses.  The  number  of  great  establishments  in 
uhich  the  rearing  of  trotters  is  the  leading  business  is  im- 
mense, and  at  each  of  these  will  be  found  a choicely  bred  band 
of  trotting  matrons,  the  studs  usually  headed  by  some  distin- 
guished sire  of  speed,  usually  bred  in  Hambletonian,  Mambri- 
no  Chief  and  Pilot  Jr.  lines. 

Uithout  entering  too  largely  into  statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Kentucky  s annual  contribution  to  the  2:20  and  2:30  lists- 
will  exceed  that  of  any  other  two,  probably  any  other  three, 
states.  Even  the  great  state  from  which  she  derived  most  of 
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"her  original  Hambletonian,  Mambrino  and  Clay  blood, 
although  producing  many  excellent  trotters,  cannot  show  such 
immense  lists  of  speed}-  horses,  although  she  probably  approx- 
imates Kentucky  more  nearly  than  any  other  of  the  Common- 
-wealths  that  make  up  the  American  Union.  Kentucky, 
although  not  the  first  to  get  trotting  blood,  was  fortunate  in 
being  the  first  State  in  which  the  conditions  were  exactly  suit- 
ed to  produce  the  highest  class  of  trotters,  her  foundation 
■stock  being  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  supply  the  qualities 
necessary  in  conjunction  with  the  blood  of  Hambletonion  to 
bring  about  the  best  results,  her  soil  and  climate  offering  a nat- 
ural habitat  for  the  horse.  She  doubtless  owes  muchalso  to  the 
beautiful  carpet  of  blue  grass  in  which,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  her  rich  pastures  are  clothed. 

While  Kentucky  cannot  claim  to  be  the  earliest  home  of  the 
trotter,  that  having  been  rendered  impossible  by  reason  of  her 
comparative  youth,  she  can  assert  that  she  has  improved  the 
trotting  horse,  added  speed,  quality,  beauty  of  conformation 
and  race-horse  characteristics  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been 
■approached  by  anv  other  locality,  and  she  can  also,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  claim  that  she  has  done  more  toward 
bringing  his  grand  qualities  to  a condition  approaching  per- 
fection than  most  if  not  all  other  countries  combined.  She  has 
also  diffused  her  trotting  blood  more  generally  within  her  own 
territory  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
bard  to  find  on  the  ordinary  blue  grass  farm  a colt  or  filly  that 
<ioes  not  trace  his  or  her  lineage  to  some  great  trotting  ances- 
ter  unless  indeed  the  farm  in  one  devoted  exclusively  to  saddle 
or  thoroughbred  horses.  Often  doubtless  the  pedigree  is  lost, 
but  the  fact  that  it  very  frequently  happens  that  an  excellent 
performer  is  produced  by  a dam  of  unknown  breeding  shows 
that  somewhere  in  the  pedigree  there  must  be  the  i rotting 
leaven. 

Kentucky  breeders  of  trotting  horses  have  been  progressive 
and  enterprising.  Xo  price  has  been  too  great  for  them  to  pay 
for  a stallion  or  a brood  mare  of  unusual  excellence  and  all  the 
great  sires  have  representatives  male  and  female  in  their  studs 
and  harems.  Whenever  a particular  strain  has  displayed  ex- 
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traordinary  speed  or  extraordinary  producing  power  they  have 
been  swift  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  advantages  it  might 
possess.  They  have  not  confined  themselves  to  a few  lines, 
but  have  endeavored  to  utilize  the  merits  ot  all  the  great  fami- 
lies. As  a consequence  any  variety  of  blood  that  ones  desires 
can  be  found  on  their  farms,  the  Cla3-s,  the  Morgans,  the  Blue 
Bulls  have  numerous  representatives  as  well  as  the  Hamilton- 
ians, George  Wilkes,  Volunteers,  Electioneers,  Happy  Medi- 
ums, Almonts  and  Nutwoods.  Their  object  has  been  to  pro- 
duce the  very  highest  class  of  trotters  and  the  blood  they  have 
been  sought  and  secured  with  a view  to  that  end. 

The\'  have  met  with  the  most  abundant  success.  If  one  now 
wants  to  see  the  trotting  horse  in  his  perfection,  he  should  vis- 
it the  great  stud  farms  of  Kentucky.  He  will  see  there  not 
only  a country  of  almost  universal  beauty,  but  stallions,  brood 
mares,  colts  and  fillies  that  would  delight  the  ej-e  of  the  most 
critical  connoisuer  in  existence — in  fact  marvels  of  trotting 
horse  breeding,  and  if  he  is  either  a judicious  or  a fortunate 
purchaser,  he  may  carry  away  a prize  worth  many  times  its 
cost. 


The  Kentucky  Saddle  Horse. 


By  I.  B.  Nall,  Secretary  National  Saddle  Horse  Asso- 
ciation, Louisyille,  Kentucky. 


Distinct  types  or  breeds  of  horses,  like  machines,  originate 
in  some  necessity  which  arises  froni  the  occasion. 

A little  more  than  sixt}-  j-ears  ago  the  mother  of  the  writer 
of  this  rode  wear_v  miles  on  horse-back  over  Kentucky  county 
roads  to  enter  the  then  most  noted  female  school  in  the  South 
This  only  illustrates  that  at  that  early  date  anything  that 
would  improve  the  efficiencj’  or  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
machine  by  which  man  was  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
was  of  great  importance. 

It  was  too  soon  to  think  of  railroads,  and  inland  places  were- 
not  all  on  the  State  or  National  roads.  IMany  country  roads - 
were  mere  bridle  paths  and  wheeled  vehicles  were  scarcely  to 
be  had.  It  was  quite  natural  then  that  people  should  direct 
attention  to  the  breeds  of  horses  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  burdens  upon  their  backs  in  the  way  that  would  give 
speed  and  comfort.  Horses,  as  a rule,  walked,  trotted  and  gal- 
loped. The  walk  was  always  a desirable  gait,  but  horses  with 
a fast  .springy  walk  were  esteemed  more  highly  than  those 
more  sluggish  in  their  movements.  Horse  sprung  tl  c de- 
mand for  fast  walkers.  The  trot  is  wholly  unsuittd  to 
long  distance  riding,  however,  much  of  our  Eastern  fi  lends 
esteem  it  for  park  purposes.  It  is  a harness  gait  and 
desirable  in  saddle  horses  only  to  supplement  the  easier  gaits 
or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fashion.  At  any  rate,  in  the  early 


days  of  Kentucky  the  trot  as  a gait  was  short  and  bumpy 
as  bareback-riding  boys  of  that  day  will  all  testify.  The  gal- 
lop or  canter  is  practicable  only  for  short  distances. 

The  early  settlers  brought  along  from  the  older  States,  east 
of  the  Alleghauey  mountains,  whatever  stock  of  horses  they 
had,  and  the  more  enterprising  among  them  managed  to  bring 
with  them,  or  secure  afterwards,  stallions  with  more  or  less  or 
the  blood  of  the  thoroughbreds  of  Virginia.  From  this  stock, 
was  selected  for  saddle  purposes  those  that  were  most  nimble 
of  foot,  and  which  showed  an  ability  to  cover  the  most  miles  at. 
the  pace  that  was  easy  for  horse  and  rider.  Hence  pacing 
strains  were  recognized  and  bred  up.  The  finest  types  of  thor- 
oughbred amblers  were  popular  where  it  was  desirable  to 
breed  for  the  saddle  gaits  with  a view  of  improving,  and,  in 
the  way  of  experimeiitatioii,  pacing  stallions  were  introduced, 
from  Canada,  where  it  seemed  more  attention  had  been  given 
to  this  class  of  horses.  Thus  has  come  from  the  crossing  of 
easy  gaited  thoroughbreds  with  pacing  families  the  best  type 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Kentuckr-  saddler,  gaited  to  fast  walk,, 
rack,  slow  pace,  gallop  and  trot. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  best  of  the  thoroughbred  blood  for 
this  purpose  was  found  to  descend  from  the  four  mile  race' 
horse,  Denmark,  b}'  Imported  Hedgeford.  Whenever  he  was- 
bred  to  the  native  mares  of  the  State  or  to  mares  with  the- 
Canadian  cross  a very  fine  type  of  saddle  horse  was  produced. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  mares  with  Denmark  blood  when  bred 
to  pacing  stallions  produced  like  results.  In  those  early  days 
we  had  the  Denmarks  bred  on  the  Copper-bottom,  Tecumseh, 
Stump  the  Dealer  and  many  other  families  of  pacers.  Later 
came  John  Dillard,  Brinker’s  Drennou,  A'anMeter’s  Waxy,  Cole- 
man’s Eureka,  Peters’  Halcorn,  etc.,  each  of  which  made  his. 
impress.  F'ew  ‘saddlers  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  found, 
without  more  or  less  combination  of  the  above  strains.  Breed- 
ers are  experimenting  with  side  crosses  of  thoroughbreds,  and,, 
to  comply  with  the  call  of  higher  knee  action,  some  are  trying 
trotting  crosses,  and  sometimes  with  great  satisfactory  and. 
astonishing  results.  While  occassionally  some  specimen  will 
spring  from  some  strain  of  blood  not  recognized  as  strictljr- 
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saddle-bred,  it  is  the  exception  to  a rule.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  big  saddle  horse  stakes  offered  at  the  Kentucky  fairs 
this  season  the  entries  are  all  bred  along  the  lines  as  indicated 
above.  Of  twenty-two  entries  for  the  I300  saddle  stallion 
stake,  1893,  at  Danville,  Ky.,  not  one  was  not  of  the  recognized 
saddle  blood.  Indeed  a horse  of  any  other  breeding  would 
have  been  conspicuous — so  out  of  place  would  he  have  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  extoll  any  particular  family,  but,  as-, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Squirrel  strain  of  Denmarks  is 
numerous  and  widely  distributed,  it  may  not  be  one  word  to  say- 
that  this  branch  of  the  Denmarks  seem  to  be  getting  in  the 
lead.  Not  that  others  do  not  often  defeat  them  in  fair  rings 
and  are  not  of  great  merit.  Attention  given  to  any  other 
family  and  determination  to  succeed  may  bring  it  full}-  abreast 
with  this  strain. 

There  is  no  State  organization  of  saddle  horse  breeders  in 
Kentucky,  though  nearly  every  wide-awake  owner  is  a member 
of  the  National  Saddle  Horse  Breeders’  Association,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Louisville.  It  is  alread}-  conceded  that 
this  association  has  accomplished  much  good,  and  that  the 
class  of  Kentuck\-  saddlers  now  occupies  a most  enviable  posi- 
tion among  horses. 

Only  a year  or  two  since  paltry  sums’  were  given  to  the  sad- 
dle horse  classes  for  premiums,  now-  quite  large  stakes  are 
offered  and  we  see  by  the  daily  papers  that  saddle  horse  day  is 
the  feature  of  many  of  the  fairs. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  has  more  care  and  thought  been  giv- 
en to  the  breeding  of  this  type  of  horses  in  our  State  and  the 
results  are  well  w'orth  the  efforts.  The  Kentuck}^  saddle  horse  ^ 
famous  for  his  individual  beauty  and  superp  gaits  is  now- 
sought  for  not  alone  by  buj-ers  representing  all  the  states  ir».. 
our  own  Union,  but  also  representing  foreign  nations. 


NOTES 


On  the  Live  Stock  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


